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ABSTRACT 

The use Qf trampoline activities with multiple 
handicapped students is discussed. Management considerations in 
safety are noted, and developmental trampoline skills are listed 
beginning with bouncing for stimulation^ Progression to limited 
independence and finally independent jumping is described; The 
position statement of the American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, on the use o£ trampolines *is appended along 
'with the author 1 s response. (CL) 
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During the last several years increasing emphasis has been placed upon 
developmental programs and activities appropriate to neec(4 of individuals* with 
severe and ^profound mental retardation and multiple handicapping conditions. 
Physical and motor needs continue to receive a great deal of attention in develop- 
mental programs and activities. Bill Thomas , Corrective Therapist atLog^r School' 
(South Bend, Indiana), now a doctoral student in adapted physical education at 
Indiana University (Bloomington) , has successfully used the trampoline with these \ 
populations for various developmental, therapeutic, rehabilitation, and recreational 
purposes. Bill Thomas shows through this Practical Pointer a proven developmental 
approach which has been used successfully with individuals possessing different 
multiple handicapping conditions. For his willingness to share unselfishly these 
materials through the Practical Pointer series, special thanks and appreciation are 
extended- to Mil Thomas and students at Logan School with whom these approaches 
have been perfected. 

\, 

O * > 
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The trampoline can benefit; all people* Individuals with handicapping conditions 
derive similar benefits in similar ways as individuals without such conditions. 
The trampoline is a versatile piece of equipment for physical education programs. 
It can be used in adapted physical education programs to help develop motor control, 
and in therapy activities to develop and strengthen awareness and control of other" 
functional areas with which (individuals with handicapping conditions may have 
difficulty. The trampoline Van be fun, ^enjoyable, motivating, promote learning,' 
and provide a means of unique skills development. Characteristically, the * ' 
trampoline can contribute to a sense of relocation — spatial relations ) development 
of rhythm, timing apd coordination; development of confidence, self-reliance, and 
muscular growth; and motivation for intensive participation in a learning activity. 

These goals are well known to' instructors who have used trampolines' in physical 
education classes. But can such goals be sticcassf ully attained by individuals with 
handicapping conditions? Multiple handicapped means that an individual is affected 
by more than one handicapping condition. Usual conditions listed as multiple 
handicapping include combinations of mental retardation, cerebral palsy, blindness, 
and deafness. However, almost any 'two or more disabilities can be paired tcf produce, 
a multiple handicapping condition. This Practical Pointer deals with the more common 
mental, physical, and sensory Conditions affecting individuals considered to possess 
multiple handicapping conditions. The trampoline can be easily and effectively 
used with these populations. When a progressive, reasonable program of trampoline 
instruction and therapy is utilized within a total adapted physical education 
program", results, include strengthening and broadening of total' program offerings. 

Movement Stimulation is a noticable factor which is missing in development of 
many individuals with multiple handicapping conditions . Loss of sensory function 
can limit spontaneous t or voluntary incidence of movement exploration in a young 
•child/ Obviously physical disability lessens possibilities of exploring one's own 
movement potentials. For othe^ reasons individuals with handicapping conditions 
may not always receive various forms of movement patterns considered normalizing . 

Young children are rocked, swung, gently bounced on a knee, rolled, and held 
in various positions. This is ^not often the case with a child possessing a handi- 
capping condition. It has been strongly suggested that earliest forms of movement 
stimulation are basic to everftual development of later motor patterns ajid skills. 
Sue!) mov6a£nt stimulation must be provided in physical education programs involving 
children with Handicapping conditions if a developmental approach is followed. It 
mus't be done in situations where types and amounts of stimulation are controlled. 
The trampoline is ari effective modality* for presenting movement stimulation. It 
is also possible to present this form of stimulation on many levels. For example, 
•bouncing^ rocking, rofling, change of position, and an experience of movement and 
tactile stimulatio'n on all body ar§as can \>e provided under controlled circumstances 
on the trampoline. ' ^ ^ " , # ( f 



' 1 

because of .adverse statements and recommendations made by the American 
.Academy of Pediatrics abput trampoline activities in general, guidelines were 
developed and endorsed^ during the 1978 National Convention of the American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Dance by a number of 
interested and concerned organizations. During 1979 additions were recommended 
to clarify application of thebe guidelines to pppulations possessing different 
handicapping conditions-^ Both the approved guidelines and recommended additions 
' can be found beginning on page 10 in this Practical Pointer . 
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A trampoline with a large "bed is recommehded to- 
accommodate students of all ages as well as adult 
supervisors/ Staira, step, or ladder make getting 
up and down easier. 

of injury are not high when simple rules are followed 
movement stimulation and basic skill development 



N,Any activity done on the 
trampoline must be done wi^th 
safety foremost in mind 
most instances precaution 
taken will not necessar 
limit possibilities of movement 
stimulafioa for students. 
Safety procedures are 
responsibilities &£ instructors 
working with students. In this 
way instructors control learning 
or therapy situations on 
trampolines, and must take 1 
precautions to make these 
experiences enjoyable and safe 
fox each student. Common 
*sense and attention to each 
student are usually all ^iat 
is required of an instructor. 
, Serious inj uries rela ted to ^ 
trampoline use by individuals 
with multiple handicapping 
conditions- 'are rare occurarices, 
if existant* at all. Possibilities 
in use of the trampoline for 



INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDELINES 



f An instructor should maintain physical contact and/or constant visual attention 
on the .student. This means that instructor and student are at all times aware, of 
Vhat each oth'er is doing on the trampoline. In some cases the student may b^jr jumping^ 
or bouncing near the instructor. It is important that physical" distance between 
student and instructor be lib more than three or four feet. pfiysic<il proximity is 
necessary for the instructor to be able to deal quickly with any situation where a 
student may be in danger. On the bed of the trampoline the instructor can hoid the 
student 1 s hands or use a spotting belt. When spotting on the trampoline bed it is 
important to consider your effect on the bounce. With ttje student on the trampoline 
bed you can accentuate or deaden the bounce, or control ^even or f uncontrolled 
bouncing. In this position, on the trampoline bed. with the student, an instructor 
can either jump with the student dr stop his/fier bounce by bending at the knees m 
allowing the student to bounce essentially on his/her own. Important factors to 
consider for an instructor who works with a student on the trampoline are related 
to sifce, st^^ir^th, physical ability, and coordination. The t instructor is, idealy, 
physically larger than the student,' even though a smaller person can with trainfng 
adequately control any student. The instructor* s ophysicdl ability a^ong with 
trust and confidence jtfhat can be given a student are^also important. 

OrrTy one student at a time should work with an instructor on the trampoline. 
In a situation where students possess severe physical handicapping conditions* two 
or three students may be on the trampoline with one instructor. When used for 

stimulation, four oi^more .students sh§uld_be on- -the -txampolih^ with two or- mo re 

instructors, up to the capacity of thV trampoline. A -good' limit here is eight 
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people on the trampoline at one time. Bouncing of student^ and instructors should 
be low, and not more fihan thtee to six inches* off the trampoline bed. Mounting the 
trampoline must be done in a, safe manner. .A step or stairs to the.bed of the 
trampoline is a good idea. Climbing up and down is a good suggestion £or all who 
use trampolines. Going onNto or down from the trampoline is a good time to be 
especially watchful tff the' student. If is again important to maintain close 
contact with the student at these times. 

( 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROGRAM INSTRUCTORS 

The person in charge or administering a trampoline program within adapted 
physfbal education is responsible for its use. Instructors in this program mifst 
be trained and under the supervision of an adapted physical education instructor. 
This instructor of students should be concerned with three factors each related' 
to safe and "effective use -of the trampoline: 

• Student and instructor positions and activities each is to do . Therapy 
and teaching techniques are dependent upon relative positions of student 
and instructor. On the trampoline there must be a close proximity. 
When the student is seated or lying, the instructor may be standing near 
the student or seated and supporting the student as needed,. The 

t instructor is .directly concerned with the student's activity as well 

as his/her own activity. Be aware that the student's activity in bouncing 
is not only affected by the instructor's but can" have an effect on how the 
instructor controls his/her own bounce. Support and assistance given is 
also important. I ' 

• The instructor is responsible for controlling the bounce of "the* trampoline . 
The student's control is directly dependent upon control the instructor 

• s has over him/hetfself when jumping or bouncing. The instructor's base of 
support is important when standing or sitting. Feet are spread shoulder 
width, take-off and landing is with toes, and landing is on both feet 
simutaneously. Each instructor should take the .opportunity to gain"control 
without the student before jumping with a stod^nt. For benefit of every- 
one,, the instructor should not attempt to work with a student or students*" 
who may be physically or behaviorly too much for hiaf/her. It helps to 
watch £ student's hips and trunk. Instability is first reliably evidenced 
in these parts of the body ttfien jumping or being. bounced". The instructor 
must always be prepared to respond quickly to a gtudent's needs as related 
to balance and loss of" control. " s - 

« » 

• The student exhibits control in all positions when the instructor has 
control of the situation . Each student requires varying levels of support. 
Initially total support* in sitting or t standing may be necessary; a co-active 

\^ movement presentation may work best. At. times the instructor may: need to 

support the student from behind and otfretf times from the front. The s 
student's hands may be held, or the instructor may hold the student at the 
wrists or elbows. The student- with increasing control requires less** 
support; provide only what is required , and have the student control his7her 
v own movements >and support as much as possible. Do not be tpo quick to 
* release support, creating a dangerous situation for student and instructor. 



These three factors must be explained, demonstrated, and experienced by all 
who work with students on trampolines. Instructors, aides, volunteers, and other 
staff should be made aware of these factors by the adapted physical education 
instructor." It shoulci be recognized that^noj^every staff member involved with" the 
student can or should work*with the studerfton the trampoline, this is a choice 
whiQh each staff member must have. .All individuals who participate must be made 
aware of potential risks and how to control dangerous situations cm.thfe trampoline. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TRAMPQLINE SKILLS 

These activities are suggested for use with individuals possessing roultiprle 
handicapping -conditions. These activities are intended to provide situations where 
students can experience benefical movement stimulation. A developmental approach 
ig used to accommodate need to progress from. one point to the nekt as the student 
g«ins increasing control of physical-motor movements. The .ultimate goal is for the 
student to stand and bounce with a s-tated level of independence. EaGh student 
needs^ stated skijl levels that are* within his/her- individual skill level. Although 
it is possible to'develop additional skill levels, this .may not be possible for 
all members of populations possessing multiple handicapping conditions. If 
opportunities exist to go beyond these suggested skill levels, do sq for benefits 
of sj/tudents when additional contributions can be gained from the activity. It is 
not the intent, to limit a student's potential to perform skills on a level equals 
to his/heir ability, or to experience movement and movement control wh;Lch is not 
within the level of ability from which benefits may be obtained. 



Bouncing for Stimulation 



Bouncing for stimulation may be done with more^than one student at a time when 
students are either seated or lying. Two or more spotters off the trampoline are 
suggested. * 



Lying — the student lies on the back or stomach. \ 

f 

Seated — the student sits with or without support. i 

Standing — the student stands with total or limited support depending /' 

upon physical .needs of the studejit. Total suptfort 
may b§ given fronr the back. More independent-support 
is giv^n from the front by holding the hands or arms 
while facing the student. 

In the above positions, except standing, there 
can be more thari one student and instructor on the 
trampoline bed at t'he same time. For safety consid- 
erations it i% best to have, at least one instructor 
for each st'udent; a lower ratio may be possible for 
more mobile students and a higher ratio for less 
mobile students, n 

.Bouncing for stimulation is done purely for N 
stimulation. % Xh& siudent ±s"Yrovided a form of 
mov.ement stimulation which c^n affect all body^ax^as.* 




Support student as needed 
luring' jumping activities. 



•6 



When bounced, the student must make simple body adjustment^in response to motion 
of the trampoline bed. When a student is developing supported positions, head, * 
truck, or standing in conjunction with a developmental progression, there are 
stresses to supportive muscles and equilibrium sense caused by"* the bouncing. This 
stress , serves to help the student use and strengthen supportive musculature as . 
well as develop successful perceptions of balance ccmtrol in each position. 




Trampoline activities can be beneficial to a student's development of -muscular 
strength, control 'of balance, and security associated with* motor skills ancl 
developmental positioning. Sitting and creeping positions are shown.* 

- > ? ' '• , S • 

Progression to Limited Independence * * 

. Stay in the middle . This is an important pattern of behavior to start as ^ 
early as possible. 'Perhaps the most important fact a/Student can learn is to 
bounce or jump in the middle of the trampoline bed. * The best bounce can be obtained 
at this point, as well as maximuiri allowance for safety in performing all activities 
on the trampoline.. Bounce with the student on or near the middle^ of the trampoline 
bed at all times. • % 

Stop Bounce . When the student is physically and/or mentally incapable of 
performing this skill, it is important fqr xhe instructor tp see that all individuals 
workiifg with such students can stop the bounce of , the trampoline at any time. This 
'is £ ne&esgary partuof controlling student-instructor activity. t 



t 
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Ori^and off the trampoline . 
Stairs, ladder, or steeps are 
good additions to the tram- 
poline. With or without 
climbing aids the student and 
instructor climb- on and off* 
the trampoline., For students 
incapable of climbing, th^ 
instructor may lift the 
student to the trampoline. 
It is recommended that the 
instructor lift the student 
on to the trampoline with 
help if„ needed, then climb 
up. When on the trampoline, 
move to the middle of the 
bed before standing or jumping. 





Supervise the student ^t all time* on the trampoline, 
using simplest and most secure' means of ascending 
and descending. 



These portions of the progression are not presented 
in a developmental sequence. However, they are 
given as a first priority in the progression of 
trampoline skills. A suggested sequence of skill 
de^lojjtnent to attain limited independence follows 
in the next section. Limited independence is a 
goal through which students can bounce without 
support on their own, but with an instructor 
nearby for .guidance. .Jhis is the highest goal 
in this suggested sequence. 



Suggested limits of skill 
development will be super- 
vised, unsupported jumping 
or bouncing — always maintain 
suggested distance between 
student and instructor. 
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Progression to Independent Jumping t 

Progressing to independent jumping is essentially advancing step-by-step from 
more support to lessening outside support. Move students through each step at 
thei'r own paces. Although some students may seem to be able to proceed at faster ^ 
rates, be sure- each' step is completed and the student is absolutely capable q£ 
proceeding. To probe possibilities of moving up, work with the student for short 
periods on the next step, gradually, increasing time until the student has gained 
some skill on this level. "Always be aware of the student's feelings and jperf ormances 
^during activity on the trampoiine. p * , \ , 



Jumping^ proceeds from total support to limited independence as follows: 

Support around ttie trunk . Hold -the student f rom befiind. * The student's arms 
can be allowed to b§ free, or can be field across the^^tudent's chest by the instructor. 
Jump with the student; allow him/her to feel action of the* bounce; take some of 
his/her weight on each landing. This sensation of "weight-bearing increases to the 
point wTiere the student is physically and structurally capable of self weight-bearing, 

_ ' J, ' * A ' ' . 

Hold upper arms while^faci'ng the student . This is the beginning of gradual 
release of support. Encourajge shoulder motion up and down as you bounce with tffte 
student. A , 



Hold at elbows . The instructor hoiils the student^- elbows. From this ''point' . 
it is possible to introduce limited arm motion when jumping^ Move the arms upland * 
out when going upland down to the sides when coming down.- Keep this action rhythmical , 
even though it may not be done eacfh time the student and Instructor bounce up and -down. 



Hold at wrists , 'Some students 
wrist support by holding the student 
some confidence at this point, intro 
student to push down with his/her fe 
hips as they push with thje legs and 
to shape this into mpdified jumping, 
experiment with arm piotion as v you bo 
move the arms up and| down each time 
the arm motion is .giying the student 
lowered with arm motion. 'Also exper 
and back. ! 



may require a 'mid-point in moving from elbow to 

at the forearms. - When the stu<Jent has gained 
duce the concept of «, jumping. Try to get the 
et. Some students may begin by bending at the 
the feet. With some ingenuity it is possible 

When holding the student at the wrists, 
unce. Keep arm motion rhythmical and tfY to 
you jump up and down.' Realize the, feeling that 

as his/her center of gravity is raised and 
iment with moving arms to the side forward, 



Hold hands . Continue to develop the students confidence and feeling of 
, independence. 

Hold one h^iyi . It is at this point where the student is doing much of the work 
on his/her own. It 'is not necessary, «Ven at this point, for the student to do the 
"bouncing, although tjiis should always be encouraged. Jumping itself tflll be 
considered a N separat^ skill for various reasons; but it is a skill which can be 
initiated on the trampoline. It is a skill wtfich is often times specific to the 
trampoline and difficult to transfer to another, more restrictive, i surface. 

Student hands firqe; instructor one step away . The student and instructor 



remain in the center 
supporting him/herself 
sttep from the student 



this stage. 
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of the trampoline bed bouncing, as the student is totally- 

The instructor may start at a half-step rather than a full- 
Again the stude tTCTdnes nnt "need-to ke— doing the jutiiping at 
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Gradually move away from ther student up to about three or four feet. A 
spotting 'belt may 2 be used^ to*iassi'st this release of support. If the spotting belt 
is used it must' be introduced at an earlier point so the student becomes accustomed 
to this. form of support. When the student is confident and able.tp jounce with 
the^ instructor three or four feet away, the instructor may stand on the frame pad, 
^ allowing the student to jump, on the trampoline bed alone. At this point it will be 
necessary to have at least one spotter on the opposite side of the trampoline 'from 
the instructor. » •* 

* 

Individuals of any age and at any disability level can receive great benefits 
Ifrom the trampoline. The presentation of this form of stimulation, challenge, and 
enjoyment should'be developmental. Always be concerned with safety for students 
and instructors on the' trampoline. Even though the above suggestions do not include 
drops-rseat, back, knee,, or front-*-it should 'not be taken.that these J are not expected 
of individuals with multiple handicapping conditions. It^is highly recommended 
tKat t 11 individu ^ ls who are capable proceed as far as they are able into this 
area of motor performance and any other areas preferred. In recreation programs ^ 
the, vital factors of enjoyment and positive stimulation which the trampoline offers 
should not be forgotten, and ^should be used to its full potential in programing 
for all people. In all cases- use of applicable safety guidelines should be a must 
/' for the success, of the total program. * . 




The American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and 
Dance does not discriminate in any of its programs and activities on the 
basis of race, religion, color, national origin, sex, or- handicapping-- 
conditions. 
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AAHPER POSITION. STATEMENTS ON TRAMPOLINES 



• The Use of Trampolines and 
Minitramps in Physical Education 



Over the years, trampoline accidents have 
resulted in a significant number of cases of 
quadnplegia. Hie annual frequency appears 
to be. low yet persistent. Late in 1977, the 
» American Academy of Pediatrics took a pub- 
he position that the trampoline was posing an 
• undue nsk of serious injury and therefore 
warned that it should not be utilized as a 
competitive sport nor as an activity* within 
physical education. 

Subsequently, further examination- of in- 
jury patterns and the benefits justifying, selec- 
tive inclusion of the trampoline within a phys- 
ical education program, whether in educa- 
tional institutions or recreational swings, has 
permitted the American Alliance for Health, 
physical Education and Recreation to formu- 
late the following statement 

Risk of injury, including serious injury, 
accompanies many physical activities en- 
joyed by young persons, even under the best 
of conditions. The vast majority of known 
cases of quadnplegia resulting from tram- 
poline accidents have stemmed from im- 
proper execution of a somersault . While there 
is little encouragement for trampolinjnjg as an 
interscholastic or intercollegiate event, the 
use of the trampoline in gJj^sTcal education 
classes does not apparently constitute an un- 
reasonable nsk of senous injury providing 
that the following controls are ensured. 

1 . That the program is offered as an elec- 
tive. No student should be required/o engage 
in trampolimng . It follows that all new partic- 
ipants should be^helped to appreciate the n$ks 
of this activity and the measures being taken 
to control those risks. 

2. That the program >s supervised by an 
instructor with professional preparation in* 
teaching trampolimng. This implies that the 
selection of skills being taught are commen- 
surate with the readiness of the student in a 
proper progressive manner, and that remin- 
ders of injury control measures are incorpo- 
rated in the teaching process. By supervision 
is meant direct observation of the activity plus 
intervention capabilities when warranted. 

V 3. That spotters be in position whenever 
^r»trampo|ine is being used and that all stu-, 
dents (and teaching aides, if used! be trained 
by the instructor in the principles a'nd^ tech- 
niques of spotting. 
4. That the somersault not be permitted to 
t be attempted in regular classes. If special op- 
portunities exist in the physical education 
program for advanced students with demon- 
strated proficiency, the foot-to-foot som- 
ersault naay be taught if the" safety harness is 
used and if the objective clearly is not to wean - 
the*student away from the harness to execute 
skills Invol vlrig thtTsomersa ult The~ safety" 
harness must be controlled by persons trained 
by the instructor and capable for this task. 



5. That the apparatus be locked, andother- 
" wise secured as best the facilities provide, to° 
prevent unauthorized and unsupervised oise 
'6. That the apparatus beereeted, inspected, 
and maintained in accordance <*oth the man- 
ufacturer's recommendations. 

7. That policies for emergency care be 
preplanned and actively understood .by all af- 
fected personnel This includes first aid com- 
petence at hand, class supervision during the 
initial management of the injured student, 
communicative accessibility to appropriate 
.medical assistance when needed, and trans- 
portation capability to appropriate medical 
facility when needed. 

8. That participation and accident records 
be maintained for the trampoline and other 

. gymnastic apparatuses and periodically be 
analyzed. 

The minitramp, while different in nature 
and purpose from the trampoline, shares its 
association with nsk of spinal cord injury 
from poorly executed somersaults. The best 
of mats do not provide substantial protection 
from the minitramp accident that leads to 
quadnplegia. As recommended for tram- 
poline safety , the minitramp should constitute 
,an elective activity .requiring competent in- 
struction and supervision, spotters trained for 
that function, emphasis on the danger of 
somersaults and dive-rolls, security against 
unsupervised use, proper erection, and 
maintenance of the apparatus, a plan for 
emergency care should an accident occur, and 
documentation of participation and of any ac- 
cidents which occur, r 

In addition to that stipulated in the preced- 
ing paragraph^ the following constitute the 
controlled conditions to be ensured. 

1. No multiple somersault be attempted 

2. No single somersault be attempted un- 
less: 

a. the intended result is« foot-landing. 

b. the student has demonstrated rea- 
sonable ability for such on the tram- 

w poline with a safety harness, off the 
diving board of a swimming pool, or 
in tumbling. 

c. a corrfpetent spotter(s) is in position, 
knowing the skill which the student 
'is attempting, and physically capa- 
ble of handling an improper execu- 
tion. If the safety harness is em- 
ployed, the instructor must be satis- 
fied* that it is controlled compe- 
tently. 

d. the minitramp is reasonably secured 
to help prevent slipping at the time 
of execution. 

e a mat should be utilized, sufficiently 
~ wide and l<5ng~to prevent a lano*ing~ 
on the mat's edgcf and provide for 
proper footing of Ihe spotter(s). 



The Use of the \ % . 
Trampoline for the 

Development of 
Competitive Skills 
in Sport 

The controlled use of the trampoline as a 
training device for athletes in related sports 
(eg diving, gymnastics, pole vaulting) war 
rants clarification in lieu of the current con 
cerns of appropriate safety considerations 
The 1978 American AHiance for Health. 
Physical Education and Recreation Statement 
on the trampoline in physical education and 
recreational programs precludes the use of the 
somersault except for advanced students who 
are controlled by a safety harness 

However, the practice of utilizing the 
trampoline by varsity athletes for skill devel- 
opment has definable performance standards 
which exceed that justified for physical edu 
cation a*nd recreational programs Further, -the 
appareriFs~afety record accompanying such 
use is admirable 

Consequently, the American Alliance for 
Health. Physical Education and Recreation 
extends to the organizations who are respon 
sible for tfie conduct of sport its support of.the 
following guidelines for those coaches who 
. choose to utilize the trampoline for these pur 
poses 

Continuous conscious attention must be 
given to the control of the risks accepted by 
proficient athletes pursuing the benefits of the 
trampoline in skill development for related 
sports As is recommended for its* controlled 
use in physical education, the, trampoline 
should constitute an elective activity by the I 
athlete requiring competent coaching and 
supervision, skilled spotters aware of the 
routine being practiced, competent use of the - 
safety harness while learning skills involving 
the somersault, security against unsupervised 
use, proper erecting and maintenance /)f the 
apparatus, a plan for emergency care should 
an accident occur, and the documentation of 
participation and any accidents which occur 

It- should be emphasized that without the 
safety harness the best of spotting cannot 
intervene effectively to prevent serious neck, 
injury and quadnplegia if an athlete lands 
incorrectly frorn a poorly executed skill. Yet, 
it is acknowledged that the competitive ath- 
lete at times requires freedom from the safety 
"harness to refine and ready his/her skills for 
competition in another sport. 



Two statements approved 
by the American Alliance 
for Health, Physical .Edu- 
cation, and R ecreatio n (Al- 
liance Assembly, Kansas 
City, Missouri, April 1978) 
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TeGcHter-Therapist Presents Case 
For Adding ToAllianceQu ideliries 



Bill Thomas 
Login School 
South Bend, India** % 

At some point therapy activities 
must include skills taaching; skills 
teaching may also be very thera- 
peutic for an individual. This 
'dual nature of trampoline use 
must W understood. The ultimate 
goal of an activity designates it as 
a therapeutic or skills teaching 
activity. Concern in this article itf 
on therapeutic purposes of 
trampolice activities along with 
limits and safety precautions 
which must be instituted within 
these activities. 

It is not my intent to comment 
on the 1978 AAHPER statement 
on The Use of trampolines and 
Mlnitramps In Physical 
Education as it has been 
presented. Its need to bp used, or 
to have been developed initially 
are not at question. We must 
recognj^ihat4heseare guidelines 
to follow, and there are good 
reasons for using effective 
guidelines jn physical activities 
for safety and protection of all. 
Rules in games and sports make * 
play more funand satisfying for 

* all participants. In this same way ' 
consistent rules for trampoline 
activities can make participation 
more enjoyable. But as with 
sports aid games there must be 

* the choice of decidingnpon neces- 
sary groUnd-ruIes to fit individual 
programs.* It is within tms context 
that additional guidelines must be 
developed for trampoline' ac- 
tivities involving participants with 
handicapping conditions. 

The trampolineas a therapeutic 
modality does not always have to 
be challenging to a participant, 
although challenge is certainly a . 
beneficial factor in therapy. Emo- 
tional or sensory stimulation-may 
be a direct objective of an indiv- 
idual's participation in tram- 
poline activities. Learning to deal * 
adequately and effectively with ' 
sensory stimulation and/or to* 
moderate or accept emotional 
stimulation can be prime pur- 
poses for trampoline use. 
Learning 'to jump within defined 
limits required by a trampoline 
can»t>e a challenge, which when 
overcome, can be, a strong factor 
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in the development of an in- 
dividual with a physical c?r mental 
condition. Within any teaching 
situation^ 'there can be other 
positive outcomes through 

^Jierapeutic uses of trampolines. 

^Teacher therapists must be v 
aware of unique needs of in- 
dividuals with handicapping 
conditions with whom they work. 
Teachers must, be knowledgeable 
of various limiting factors of * 
specific disabilities and how to 
work best with these for the indiv- 
idual's benefit. Thus "knowledge 
and understanding may in some 
situations dictate ^specific limita- 
tion^ fin performance, expecta- 
tions, and/or degree of exper- 
ience allowed with 1 trampolines. 
The condition of an individual 
may** indicate to tile' teacher a 
definite progression! in certain 
skills or activities. \ A trained 
therapist is able to use the tram- 
poline to the maximum benefit ' 
when he/she knows \ both the 
trampoline as therapy equipment 
and real effects on theiconditiofi 
of the individual participant when 

Ohe trampoline is used for thera- 
peutic purposes. | 

Teacher/therapists fiave the 
choice of using trampolines in 
their programs or not using them 
for specific reasons; this is one 
factor of choice in therapeutic* 
programs. Since a teacher manip- 
ulates or controls an activity -for 
student'^ benefit, the . teacher 
must.be aware of control tech- 
niques and possibilities of injury' 
to him/herself and/or the 
student. It is for these reasons 
that choice must be exercised by a 
teacher in using trampolines in 
the first place. A teacher not suf- 
ficiently prepared to accept 
control capabilities ^necessary . 
may choose not to use tram- 
polines in any therapeutic or 
educational setting. 
1 , When trampolines are used.ther- 
apists must be made aware of 
possibilities of injury and tech- 
nique of control, the program 
supervisor must ultimately be 
responsible for instructing Jtaff 
and volunteers who may work 



with students. Again, these indiv- 
iduals must have a choice of 
working^with a student, or not, orf 

^he trampoline. * 
♦ .The second factor of choice 
must be used when a student is 
not capable of understanding 
injury possibilities or control on 

*the trampoline. This lack of 
understanding maybe permanent 
or temporary and is usually 
related to mental illness or mental 
deficiency. 'When a question of 
understanding exists, parents or. 
guardians must be informed of 
trampoline use in physical 
education programs. All ob- 
jectives for use, 'safety precau- 
tions, an4» limits of use .must be 
described for each individual. The 
parent or guardian can then make 
this choice for the child. 

Levels of skills to be used in 
therapeutic situations are limited 
to needs of each studerft. ♦For 
some this limit may be dictated by 
the severity of the condition. For 
others limits on skills may be 
dependent upon that individual's 
assessed need to perform a level 
of skill. When a student needs to 
perfbrm or learn a.specific tram- 
poline skill,"it is necessary to do 
this within suggested guideline?. 
Although it is needless to place 
further limits on individuals with 
handicapping conditions, it may 
be in their best interests not to 
place on them a challenge in skill 
development -which may prove t 
useless to Jheir overall func- 
tioning abillity, simply because a 
specific skill may be the next step 
in the progression. When a. move- 
ment skill becomes less functional 
in a general sense, it also becomes • 
Jess effective in a therapeutic 
sense. 

It may be suggested that in- 
dividuals with handicapping 
conditions may benefit a great 
deal from developing jumping 
control on the trampoline. But 
working with this individual's 
overall ability in areas other than 
physical-motor may be more 
beneficial than attempting to 



broaden a specific skill area, 
irrespective of • development of 
other life-functioning areas. 
Peing able y/ jump well may 
improve walking abilijty, 
muscular strength, balancing 
abilify, self-concept, and self : 
control. These specific strengths^ 
when developed to specified 
levels, may then .help achieve 
advances simultaneously in other 
areas of the individual's life. In 
therapy the trampolines simply a 
means to an $nd. We must work % 
with^the total individual, in a 
holistic sense, using those activ- 
ities which can meet specific needs 
joi the individual. Thus specific 
IimUs on performance 4 levels may 
be placed on some categories of 
handicapping conditions. Each 
Student's present level of function 1 
and potential need for learning a 
skill ultimately determines limits * 
placed on performances. All skills 
are part of, a sound develop- 
mental progression and not . 
simply picked from a, list of 
available trampoline skills. 

In this manner a therapeutic 
program best serves a student in 
need of therapy. In an adapted 
physical education situation ' 
guidelines dealing with training 
competencies of teachers' may be 
the" *on!y guidelines to*\be 
followed. But in a strict sense this 
may not be necessary when a 
trained trampoline teacher is 
responsible for the trampoline 
program, and is Working with, or 
is him/herself a trained adapted 
physical education teacher. In this 
case . the .-1978 AAHPER 
Guidelines may have been 
adequately met. This example 
points out that there are situa- 
tions where the 1978 AAHPER 
Guidelines may be appropriately 
used without consideration of 
any extensions which may be . 
approved in the future.- Purpsoe. . 
for an extension to' the 1978 
AAHPER Guidelines is to make 
the given stipulations, suit imid^ue 
implications presented by indiv- 
iduals with handicapping condi: # 
tions in.use of trampplihes^ When 
these unique implications are not 
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Trampoline Statement 



Teacher-Therapist Presents Case 
For Adding To Alliance Guidelines 

With recent introduction of guidelines for use of trampolines th^jy 
are strong indications that many physical education teachers have 
voluntarily had to limit severely or eliminate totally use of trampolines t 
in their physical education, programs. For teachers who used tram- 

9 polines for benefit and enjoyment of students, and for students who 
learned and received a great deal of enjoyment participating in 
tr&ppoline activities, this is very disheartening. I beHeve that safety and 
injury prevention have always/bcen prime factors in all physical 
education programs* especially when challenging and exciting activities 
s&ch as the.jo^unpoline have been part of these programs. We are.ali 
aware thar the possibility of injury exists in many life situations In * 
^hich> we voluntarily participate. * The challenge of participation is 
indeed part <rf.the Statement and stimulation which may* be received 
from trampoline activities. Educational implications* of trampoline use 
include muscular development, improvement of balance, greater body 
awareness, better coordination, and m pre self -control. " " ^ 

y Obviously, with participants possessing handicapping conditions, we 
deal with similar objectives for trampoline activities as those men- 
tioned. Enjoyment, stimulation, and challenge are not lost because of 



mental, physical, emotional,' or sensory disabilities. However, when 
individuals have handicapping conditions we may be additionally 
concerned in adapted physical education, therapeutic recreation, and 
physical or occupational therapy with therapeutic outcomes from 
trampoline activities. In therapy situations, individuals with disabilities 
work with therapists to learn to live with or improve functions within 
limits of a particular condition. Therapists may use therapeutic or 
skilled activities within therapy sessions; therapy programs may include 
both therapeutic and skills learning activities which are defined as 
follows^ ■ . • N 
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teaching promote progressive development of movement 
control to related whole performances. Skills teaching activities 
may used to help students develop levels of motor control with 
wnich they can perform or practice various movements or skills 
in therapeutic situations. v ^ ^ * 

• Therapeutic activity^ promotes opportunities to practice or 
perform already learned or present level skills, or passive or 
active movements to create situations where beneficial, 
therapeutic objective* can be achieved. These movement ac- 
tivities us$ present skill levels to develop situations where a 
disability can- be more easily adjusted to, of some degree of 
adaption or acceptance to the disability can be gained from th£. 
activities. < ' 
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<< ALLIANCE. GUIDELINES, continued -from pag6 11; ) 

*.when responsible choices cannot 
otherwise 4 be made, and (3) 

* specified limits be set on skills 
which may be v used for spme 
populations, Within this context 
it is understood that any and/all 

• other uses , of trampolines " by 
individuals with handicapping ' 
conditions will be done within 
guidelines affecting • all .persons, 
able-bodied, as well as those with 
handicapping "conditions, In 'this 
way the guidelines " extension" 
affects the program and does^nbt 
unnecessarily iimit^an individual 
with a handicapping,cfenditions. 

Within cecreationid settings the . 



» present, it wojild noj be necessary 
to use the extension designated 
for participants* with hand- 
icapping conditions. - 4 

If a set of'rules teust be used 
/or ^trampolines, * these must in 
some manner, be adapted to fit 
specific needs of individuals with 
handicapping conditions who 
mqy use traijipolifles. for learning 
or > therapeutic activities. ' It 

f therefore suggested that (1) 
specific training is needed - for 

> teachers, (2) two levels o£<choicc 
required for instructors and 
sttt&ents , or parents/guardians. 
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5 same guidelines, may be useji. 
Although the prime purpose df 
recreation may not be learning, i 

* use of skills, unsatisfying activ- 
. ities may irideed be therapeutic, 

and the individual may* indeed 
gain some learning results.- The 
trampoline is a* strong motiva- 
tional factor as a recreational 
activity, and can be used* for 
many purposes ^ith able-bodied 
and disabled,, persons alike: 
Further expansion of this ex- 

* pressed idea* as welj 6$ the sug- 
gested guidelines extension, are 

" needed prior to adoption o( satis- 
factory extensions to the" 197S 
AAHPER Guidelines* & 

j - , . 



